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HABIT AND ELEMENTARY WORK IN ENGLISH. 

In elementary classes it is desirable to keep in mind the dis- 
tinction between what may be called the objective and what may 
be called the subjective aim of language-teaching. Language 
is taught from the subjective standpoint when the culture per se 
of the pupil is the primary aim. This is the old humanistic ideal : 
language is viewed as a disciplinary study for the development 
of the distinctively human faculties. Hence the pupil is intro- 
duced at an early age to language as a science — to the study of 
grammar and to conscious literary analysis. 

Whatever may be the value of the humanistic or subjective 
ideal in the teaching of language to the favored few who are 
looking forward to the college or the university, it seems to me 
that there can be no question as to the advisability of keeping in 
the foreground the objective aim in the teaching of language in 
public elementary schools. Language is taught with the objective 
aim in view when it is taught chiefly with reference to its use as 
a medium of communication with one's fellow-beings. To teach 
the child so to speak, read, and write the English language that he 
shall be able to understand others, and to make himself under- 
stood by them — this should be the primary aim in the teaching 
of language in American public schools. It emphasizes the social, 
rather than the individual, value of language. It views language 
as a tool whereby the subject-matter of thought is fashioned into 
a shape intelligible to others. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this, the objective ideal, 
necessitates the teaching of language as an art rather than as a 
science. The child is to be taught to speak, read, and write the 
vernacular tongue, and from this standpoint it matters little 
whether, on his graduation from the elementary school, he knows 
why such and such forms of speech are correct. At this stage the 
science of language will not aid the child in the practice of the art 
of correct speech; you remember the disastrous results, to the 
centipede, of reflections upon the science of locomotion. 
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If language is to be taught as an art, it follows that a most 
important role must be assigned to habit. All arts may be viewed 
as good habits in some special line of constructive activity, the 
language arts no less than any other. The elementary teacher 
cannot too often say to herself that her pupil can learn good 
English only by reading, writing, and speaking good English 
until it has become a habitual reaction. 

One of the most valuable of the recent contributions to the 
psychology and pedagogy of habit is to be found in Mr. Frank C. 
Bostock's book, The Training of Wild Animals. The chapters 
called " The Wild Animal's Kindergarten " and " The Principles 
of Training " are full of facts highly suggestive to the trainer of 
little human animals. Says Mr. Bostock : 

In time the trained animal becomes so accustomed to performing that 
when he sees the paraphernalia of his performance he knows exactly what is 
expected of him, and does it naturally and readily. The successful perform- 
ance of all trained animals depends on this almost instinctive following of long- 
accustomed habit No animal is ever allowed to backslide. Each thing 

done one day must be done the next day in exactly the same way This 

is the reason that in every animal act the trainer positively insists upon perfect 
adherence to the regular formula. Such is the force of habit that laxity today 
means a desire for laxity tomorrow at the same place and in the same way, 
and laxity in one small detail will breed the tendency for it, which will then 
in all probability spread, and in a short time affect the whole performance. 
.... If an animal is sent to the right side on entering the arena the first day, 
he must be sent to the right side every day thereafter. 

So strongly established does habit become that accidents have 
been averted by taking advantage of long-continued associations. 
In one case a lion, in the act of devouring his trainer, was checked 
by the presence of mind of another trainer who fired his revolver 
twice near the lion's ear — the long-established signal for the 
lion's pose in the arena. Habit was stronger than rage : the lion 
dropped his captive and fell into " position." 

If the teacher in the elementary school could realize that her 
most important function is that of "trainer," not "expounder;" 
if she could sincerely believe that insistence upon accurate 
" doing " brings as good results in the primary school as it does in 
the "animal' kindergarten," the results of language-teaching 
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would be much better than they are at present. The work of 
training is a slow one, but in the end it justifies the tediousness of 
the process. 

Oral discussion of class work — whether of nature-study, 
manual work, history, or arithmetic — the reading of interesting 
books, and even the copying of stories and poems worth remem- 
bering — these are some of the ways by which good habits in the 
use of language may be impressed upon the brain-cells. The child 
who has habitually written and spoken the verb-form "have 
seen" is more likely to give his perfect tense correctly than the 
child who has merely learned the conjugation of the verb. Hence 
the value of such a seemingly mechanical exercise as the mere 
copying of stories and poems. In Cuore, that beautiful record of 
the heart of an Italian schoolboy, the children copy every month 
a story embodying some ethical ideal. Even leaving out of the 
question the ethical benefit derived, the device is an excellent one 
for drill in sentence-structure, punctuation, capitalization, and 
collocation of words. The child's interest in the story deepens the 
impression made by the details of the language. 

I believe that English is best taught when it is subordinated 
to some interest that is strong within the child. Is the boy inter- 
ested in making little sailboats? Let him talk and write then, by 
all means, about sailboats; and let him think that he is giving 
information about sailboats rather than learning to speak and 
write English. As a child is best encouraged to walk, not by 
having his attention directed to the muscles involved in the pro- 
cess, but by having a definite goal before him — an apple or a 
candle — so, a little later, he is best taught English by having 
some extrinsic end presented: in reading, the outcome of the 
story ; in talking and writing, the opportunity to tell others' of a 
fact interesting to himself. 

If I may revert to the psychology of animal-training, I should 
like to call attention to the extreme care exercised by the trainer 
in the determination of the order in which new accomplishments 
are taught. If the elementary teacher is to be successful in 
establishing good habits in her pupil in the use of English, the 
more difficult tricks — to use the trainers' vocabulary — must not 
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come first. In the natural process of development, both onto- 
genetic and phylogenetic, the art of oral speech long precedes the 
arts of reading and writing. Much time would in the end be 
saved if the first year or two of school were devoted to the learn- 
ing of English as a spoken language. The resultant habituation 
to proper oral forms and the acquisition of a stock of fairly clear 
concepts would greatly lessen the labor of learning to interpret 
mystic black marks on a white page a year or two later. 

Another consideration in connection with the order or 
sequence of the establishment of habits in English is that of the 
order in which the child's concepts develop. The anthropologists 
tell us of primitive races whose vocabularies include words for 
"dog's tail," sheep's tail," "bird's tail," but no word for "tail." 
The child, like the race, arrives at the more generic concepts very 
slowly; and it is therefore desirable that the vocabularies of the 
early reading-books include not too many words which are likely 
to be meaningless to the child. Gradation should be the motto 
in language-teaching. 
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